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EMPLOYMENT TRENDS IN THE U.S. 
PRINTING AND PUBLISHING INDUSTRY 


by Charlies R. Cook 


An examination of U.S. printing and publishing 
employment for the 5-year period 1974-1979 indicates a 
sound recovery from the effects of the general economic 
decline experienced by the United States in 1975. 

Total employment for Printing, Publishing, and Allied 
Industries (Standard Industrial Classification 27) in 1974 
was just over |.1 million persons, with 660,000 (59 percent) 
classified as production workers. During 1975, there was a 
significant decline in graphic arts production workers, a 
drop that was only partially offset by an increase in the 
number of non-production worker employees. Production 
worker levels in 1975 stood at 624,000, down 36,000 (5.5 
percent) from 1974. Approximately 8,000 persons were 
added to non-production worker rolls in 1975, resultingina 
1975 net employment level down 2.5 percent, or 28,000 
persons, from that achieved in 1974. 

Employment levels of the printing and publishing 
industries were not as severely impacted by the 1975 
economic downturn as were those of all manufacturing. 
Between 1974 and 1975, total employment in all 
manufacturing industries dropped 9 percent and production 
workers, 10 percent. 

Through the period 1976-79, the graphic industries 
recorded a gradual climb in new hires, so that by the end of 
1979, total employment had increased to 1.2 million 
persons, 11.5 percent over 1974. The number of production 
workers also increased in this period, and by 1979 totaled 
701,000. Compared to the 1974-79 change of 11.5 percent in 
total employment, the graphic arts production worker 
percentage increase was only one-half as much: 6.2 percent 
over the 1974 total. This slow growth in production worker 
employment is due to reclassification of many production 
functions as companies adopt new technologies for pre- 
press operations, press room activities, and finishing 
operations in the bindery, as well. 

Data on labor turnover, as measured by the ratio of 
accessions (new hires and recalls) to separations (quits and 
layoffs), statistically illustrates the graphic industry 
employment recovery from the economic slide of 1975. In 
1974, separations were significantly above accessions. The 
1975 accession rate equalled that of 1974, but separations 
dropped. By the end of 1976, accessions exceeded 
separations and remained at a higher level through 1979. 
Though the separation rate crept up during this 1976-79 
period, it has not exceeded accessions since 1975. 


Newspaper Production Worker 
Totals Still Depressed 


Newspaper publishing (SIC 2711) represents the largest 
share of graphic industries employment, amounting to 34 
percent of the SIC 27 total. Employment in newspaper 
plants in 1979 was 423,000, approximately | 1 percent higher 


than 1974. However, the number of production workers, 
which represented 40 percent of total newspaper 
employment in 1979, declined nearly 5 percent in the 1974- 
79 period. In 1974, production workers amounted to 
177,000, 46 percent of newspaper employment. In 1975, 
there was a drop of almost 9,000 workers; in 1976 an 
additional 2,000 were lost. This fluctuation in the level of 
production workers reflects the introduction of new 
technologies into the pressroom that eliminated some 
production functions. As more and more publishers sought 
solutions to productivity problems in operating their 
businesses, they turned to computers, fiber optics, satellite 
transmission, and what is now called integrated systems 
management. Consequently, the need for traditional 
production functions in composing rooms, pressrooms, and 
mailing rooms began to diminish. Publishers redirected 
their employment practices and began retraining 
production staffs as well as increasing the recruitment of 
new personnel in engineering and managerial disciplines for 
conducting their increasingly complex business, thereby 
increasing the ratio of non-production to production 
workers. 

By the end of 1979, the production worker compliment of 
the newspaper industry had dropped to 168,700. Though 
3,400 jobs above the 1979 count, it represented a loss of 
8,300 workers from the peak year of 1974. 

The accession; separation rate in this industry was equal 
in 1974, but separations were higher than accessions in 1975. 
Henceforth, accessions continued above separations. This 
provides a further indication that, on the average, employee 
additions in newspaper plants were in non-production 
functions. 


Commercial Printing a Strong Sector 


Commercial printing (SIC 275) represents one-third of all 
employment in the U.S. graphic industries and 43 percent of 
the total production worker segment. The four industries 
included in commercial printing—letterpress and screen 
(SIC 2751), lithography (SIC 2752), engraving (SIC 2753), 
and gravure (SIC 2754)—had combined employment in 
1979 of 409,000, 14 percent higher than 1974. Production 
workers totaled 304,000, 11 percent above 1974. 

Average employment of all commercial printing 
establishments in 1975 was 347,500, a drop of over 11,000 
persons from the 1974 total, and a reflection of the U.S. 
economic decline experienced in 1975. The fall-off in 
production worker employment was even more 
pronounced. The 1975 average of 261,700 was nearly 13,000 
production workers below 1974. 

The year 1976 and subsequent years witnessed a 
cumulative increase in commercial printing employment of 
almost 62,000 people. As business conditions for U.S. 


(3) 





commercial printers improved, with sales far exceeding 
levels attained in the early 1970s, employment also 
increased. Evidence of this was the increase of nearly 23,000 
people in the industry in the 1977/78 period, the largest 
single annual gain in the 5-year 1974-79 period. 

The production worker total exhibited a strong upward 
trend in the 1975-79 period. After the 1975 drop of 12,600 
jobs, the total increased each year to a 1979 figure of 
304,100, resulting in a net gain of 42,400 production 
employees between 1975 and 1979. 

The accessions-to-separations trend generally followed 
the direction of employment in the industry. Separations in 
both 1974 and 1975 were above accessions. In 1976, the two 
measures were equal, but in each year after, accessions were 
above separations, indicating increases in the employment 
rolls. 


Commercial Letterpress 


Employment data for commercial letterpress (SIC 2751) 
has shown a downward trend, as can be expected in a 
declining industry. As more and more letterpress shops 
convert to other processes, or drop out of the industry 
entirely, employment will exhibit little growth. 

The total letterpress employment, at 167,400 in 1979, was 
only 100 jobs above the 1974 figure. The 1974-75 period 
witnessed a total loss of 5,500 employees, but a component 
loss of almost 7,000 production workers. [he decline in both 
employment categories continued in 1976, but in 1977, 400 
workers were added at the total level. The number of 
production workers, however, declined throughout 1977. 
There were 3,500 jobs added to total employment in 1978, 
and 900 more in 1979. However the 124,100 production 
workers in 1979 was still 5,100 below the 1974 figure, a 
decline of nearly 4 percent. 

A further indication of the continuing decline of 
letterpress printing activity may be found in that 
classification’s declining share of total employment in the 
U.S. graphic industries. In 1974, employment in letterpress 
plants represented I5 percent of the total; letterpress 
production workers in all plants accounted for just under 20 
percent. By the end of 1979, letterpress employment 
represented 13.5 percent of the printing and publishing 
total, and production workers dropped to 17.7 percent. 


Commercial Lithography 


Printers classified in commercial lithography (SIC 2752), 
though experiencing a loss of nearly 4,000 jobs between 1974 
and 1975, recorded significant increases in the 1976-79 
period. There was a cumulative increase of nearly 52,000 
people in commercial lithography in that period, 36,800 in 
production functions. It should be noted that a great portion 
of this increase came from plants at one time classified as 
commercial letterpress. Such shops either converted to 
lithography or went out of business, with many of their 
former employees seeking work in lithographic printing 
plants. 

The accession / separation ratio recorded by lithographic 
employees supports the economic recovery that began in 
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1975, with accessions equalling or exceeding separations in 
each of the years after 1975. 

Lithography’s share of all graphic industries employment 
moved in a direction opposite that of letterpress. Total 
lithographic employment went up an additional 2 percent, 
from 15.4 percent in 1974 to 17.7 percent in 1979. 
Lithographic production workers, representing 19.4 percent 
of all graphic arts production workers in 1974, moved to 
23.0 percent by 1979. 


Publishing Employment 
Exhibits Minor Dip 


In the 1974-75 period, reflecting the general deterioration 
of economic conditions, the U.S. public turned to less 
expensive forms of entertainment, available primarily in 
print media. This is evidenced by the very minor 
employment drop experienced by periodical, book, and 
miscellaneous publishers. 

Periodical publishing (SIC 2721) had an increase in total 
employment of 1,200 persons between 1974 and 1975. The 
number of production workers dropped by only 800. In each 
of the years after 1975, both measures recorded annual 
increases. A further reflection of periodicals growth was 
shown in 1979 when total employment stood at 80,500 
people, a 20 percent increase from the 1974 figure. The 
number of production workers totaled 13,600 in 1979, 
representing a rise of almost 9 percent from 1974. The 
periodical industry’s share of U.S. graphic arts employ- 
ment—both total workers and production workers— 
remained consistent over the period 1974-79. Periodical 
publishing’s total employment represented slightly more 
than 6 percent of total U.S. printing and publishing 
employment; production worker employment in periodical 
publishing accounted for 2 percent of all graphic arts 
production workers. 

In miscellaneous publishing (SIC 2741), there was little 
impact from the 1975 economic dip, due in part to the 
diversity of the industry’s products. A drop of only 100 
persons was recorded at the total employment level; there 
was no change in the level of miscellaneous publishing’s 
production workers between 1974 and 1975. Miscellaneous 
publishing’s production workers were down by 500 in 1976, 
but measures of both total employment and production 
workers recorded increases through 1979. Miscellaneous 
publishing’s total employment in 1979 was up 17.5 percent 
from 1974, and the industry’s production worker total 
jumped 20.3 percent in the same 5-year period. 

The U.S. book publishing industry (SIC 2731) 
experienced a moderate increase in employment between 
1974 and 1975—up by 300 persons—a result in part of the 
general public reading more during the 1975 economic slide. 
Perversely, however, the industry lost employment as the 
economic climate improved. By the end of 1976, when other 
segments of the U.S. graphic industries were making a 
recovery, total book publishing employment dropped by 3.5 
percent from 1975, a loss of 2,400 employees. The 
production worker total dropped by 5.0 percent in 1975-76, 
a loss of 1,200 people. However, in the years 1977 through 
1979, gains were made in both measures. At the close of 
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1979, total book publishing employment was up by 2.3 
percent from 1974, and the level of production workers was 
12.5 percent over the 1974 total. 

Book printers (SIC 2732), like their customers—book 
publishers—experienced a very minor dip in employment 
levels in 1974-75. The number of production workers 
declined by 600 in 1975, resulting in a net loss at the total 
employment level of 500 employees. In each of the years 
after 1975, book printing industry gains were recorded in 
both total and production worker employment. The 
cumulative increase between 1975 and 1979 amounted to 
4,400 total employees, of which 3,800 were production jobs. 
Between 1974 and 1979, total book printing employment 
increased 13.5 percent, while the number of production 
workers rose 13.1 percent. 


Earnings Up in All Graphic Sectors 


For all U.S. graphic industries in SIC 27, the average 
weekly earnings in 1979 of $260.63 represented a 38 percent 
jump from the comparable 1974 measure. Hourly earnings 
of 6.95 were up an identical 38 percent over the same 5-year 
period. 

The percentage increase in earnings of four sectors— 
newspapers, periodicals, book publishers, and trade 
services—was below the all-industry average, while five 
sectors recorded wages higher than the average. 

Printing trades services (SIC 279)—which includes 
typesetters, photoengravers, electro- and stero-typers, and 
lithographic platemakers—registered the highest average 
weekly rate—$340.86—among all graphic arts industries in 
1979. This is largely attributable to the high skill 
requirements of these craft-oriented industries. The 1979 
wage of $340.86 was 34.5 percent above the $253.42 wage 
recorded in 1974. 

Commercial lithographers had the second-highest weekly 
wage among all printers and publishers in 1979—$287.47— 
and workers in newspaper plants placed third with $251.12a 
week. These same three sectors also paid the highest hourly 
rate in 1974, although the newspaper industry in that year 
paid an hourly rate of $5.47, slightly above commercial 
lithographers ($5.28). 


The greatest percent change in wages recorded for the 5- 
year 1974-79 period was in the business forms industry. This 
was due in part to the relatively low wage base held by this 
industry in 1974. By the end of 1979, weekly wages by the 
business forms industry had jumped almost 52 percent and 
the-hourly rate was up by slightly more than 49 percent from 
the 1974 base. The weekly wage for commercial 
lithographers over this period went up by 41 percent and the 
hourly rate by 40 percent. In the book printing industry, 
hourly rates were increasing by almost 46 percent between 
1974 and 1979, while weekly wages were increasing by 41 
percent. 


Current Situation 


During the first half of 1980, an economic downturn was 
experienced in most segments of the U.S. economy. 
Although some sectors were strongly impacted—autos and 
housing, for example—the recession was not one of 
widespread, universal severity, for most sectors an upturn is 
now underway. Given these conditions, it is unlikely that the 
U.S. graphic industries will exhibit the same loss of 
employment that was recorded during the 1974-75 period. 
Though final 1980 data for the SIC 27 group are not 
available for inclusion here, the year-end figures should 
indicate that the graphic industries experienced a generally 
stable employment pattern during 1980. 


Full Report Available 


Data for this analysis were taken from the monthly 
publication, Employment and Earnings, published by the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, Department of Labor, 
Washington, D.C. 20212. 

In addition to statistics on total employment, production 
workers, weekly and hourly wages and hours, the report 
includes data on women’s employment, overtime hours, new 
hires and recalls as part of accessions, and layoffs and quits 
as part of separations. 

The report is available through any Department of Labor 
Field office or through the Superintendent of Documents, 
Washington D.C. 20402 for $2.75 (single copy) or $22.00 per 
a year’s subscription. 


Table 1.—Printing and Publishing Employment and Earnings: 1974-79 





Industry 1979 1978 1977 1976 


Printing & Publishing 
Total employment 1,239.5 1,192.0 1,141.4 1,099.2 
Production workers 701.2 671.9 646.5 624.7 
Weekly earnings 260.63 244.78 230.72 214.13 
Hourly earnings 6.95 6.51 6.12 5.71 
Weekly hours 37.5 37.6 37.7 37.5 
Accessions per 100 employees 3.6 ae 3.2 3.0 
Separations per 100 employees .... 3.4 3.2 3.0 2.9 





Newspaper Publishing 
Total Employment j 423.0 408.1 395.6 384.0 
Production workers 168.7 165.3 168.0 166.4 
Weekly earnings 251.12 237.01 224.35 210.60 
Hourly earnings 7.30 6.93 6.56 6.14 
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Table 1.—Printing and Publishing Employment and Earnings: 1974-79 (continued) 





Industry 


1979 


1978 


1977 


1976 


1975 





Weekly hours 
Accessions per 100 employees 
Separations per 100 employees .... 


Periodical Publishing 
Total employment 
Production workers 
Weekly earnings 
Hourly earnings 
Weekly hours 
Accessions per 100 employees 
Separations per 100 employees .... 


Books 
Total employment (thou.) 
Production workers (thou.) 
Weekly earnings 
Hourly earnings 
Weekly hours 
Accessions per 100 employees 
Separations per 100 employees .... 


Book Publishing 
Total employment 
Production workers 
Weekly earnings 
Hourly earnings 
Weekly hours 
Accessions per 100 employees 
Separations per 100 employees .... 


Book Printing 
Total employment 
Production workers 
Weekly earnings 
Hourly earnings 
Weekly hours 
Accessions per 100 employees 
Separations per 100 employees .... 


Miscellaneous Publishing 
Total employment 
Production workers 
Weekly earnings 
Hourly earnings 
Weekly hours 
Accessions per 100 employees 
Separations per 100 employees .... 


Commercial Printing 
Total employment 
Production workers 
Weekly earnings 
Hourly earnings 
Weekly hours 
Accessions per 100 employees 
Separations per 100 employees .... 


Commercial! Printing, Letterpress 
Total employment 
Production workers (thou.) 





34.4 
3.7 
3.5 


80.5 
13.6 
239.25 
6.38 
37.5 
2.9 
2.6 








34.2 
3.0 
2.9 


74.9 
14.5 
222.05 
5.89 








34.3 
2.2 
2.4 


68.1 
11.7 
193.91 
5.13 
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Table 1.—Printing and Publishing Employment and Earnings: 1974-79 (continued) 





Industry 


1979 


1978 


1977 


1976 


1975 





Weekly earnings 

Hourly earnings 

Weekly hours 
Accessions per 100 employees 
Separations per 100 employees .... 


Commercial Printing, Lithographic 
Total employment 

Production workers 

Weekly earnings 

Hourly earnings 

Weekly hours 
Accessions per 100 employees 
Separations per 100 employees .... 


Manifold Business Forms 
Total employment 
Production workers 
Weekly earnings 
Hourly earnings 
Weekly hours 
Accessions per 100 employees 
Separations per 100 employees .... 


Blankbooks and Bookbinding 
Total employment 
Production workers (thou.) 
Weekly earnings 
Hourly earnings 
Weekly hours 
Accessions per 100 employees 
Separations per 100 employees .... 


Printing Trade Services 
Total employment 
Production workers 
Weekly earnings 
Hourly earnings 
Weekly hours 
Accessions per 100 employees 
Separations per 100 employees .... 





257.94 
6.77 
38.1 

3.4 
3.4 


219.2 
161.2 
287.47 
7.39 
38.9 
3.4 

3.1 





244.22 
6.36 
38.4 

3.5 
3.4 


201.9 
146.8 
267.80 
6.92 
38.7 
3.3 

3.0 


44.4 
31.6 





230.86 
5.95 
38.8 

3.1 
2.9 


185.6 
134.3 
252.59 
6.51 
38.8 
3.2 

3.0 





214.62 
5.56 
38.6 

3.0 
3.0 





196.50 
5.24 
37.5 

2.3 
2.8 





Source: Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics. 


n.a.—Not available. 
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AN ECONOMIC ANALYSIS OF THE U.S. 
DOMESTIC BOOK PUBLISHING INDUSTRY 


by Angele A. Gilroy 





Editor's Note: Angele A. Gilroy is an analyst in the 
Economics Division of the Congressional Research 
Service (CRS). The CRS works exclusively for the 
Congress, conducting research, analyzing legislation, 
and providing information at the request of 
committees, Members, and their staffs. The Service 
makes such research available, without partisan bias, 
in many forms, including studies, reports, 
compilations, digests, and background briefings. 
Upon request, CRS assists committees in analyzing 
legislative proposals and issues, and in assessing the 
possible effects of these proposals and their 
alternatives. The Service’s senior specialists and 
subject analysts are also available for personal 
consultations in their respective fields of expertise. 
The following report analyzes selected economic 
aspects of the U.S. book publishing industry since 
1972, including general economic indicators, industry- 
wide sales concentration patterns, merger and 
acquisition activity, and the future outlook for the 
industry. Copies of the complete study may be 
obtained by writing to the Congressional Research 
Service, Library of Congress, Washington, D.C. 
20540. Requests should cite title and author, and 








include: Report No. 80-79 E, issued January 7, 1980. 





INDUSTRY STRUCTURE 


According to the U.S. Census Bureau, 59,500 persons 
were employed in the 1,745 establishments which comprise 
the U.S. book publishing industry in 1977.' Geographic 
concentration is high, with the East Coast the area of 
greatest concentration. New York State accounts for 24.3 
percent (424) of all establishments, 36.6 percent (21,800) of 
all employees, and 45.9 percent ($2,198.7 million) of total 
U.S. book publishing receipts. Illinois, the second largest 
area, accounts for 12.7 percent ($607.3 million) of all 
receipts and 7.0 percent (122) and 10.9 (6,500) of all estab- 
lishments and employees, respectively. 

It appears that geographic concentration is on the decline, 
since, in contrast to the 1977 data above, New York State in 
1972 accounted for 30.9 percent of all establishments (372), 
39.8 percent (22,700) of employees, and 48.9 percent 





'The U.S. book publishing industry is defined to include all establishments 
which are classified by the U.S. Census Bureau under the Standard 
Industrial Classification Code (SIC) 2731: establishments primarily 
engaged in the publishing of books regardless of whether they do their own 
printing. Those establishments primarily engaged in printing or binding are 
classified elsewhere. The Census of Manufactures is conducted on an 
establishment basis. A firm operating at more than one location is required 
to file a separate report for each location; therefore, the number of estab- 
lishments will exceed the number of firms in the industry. 


($1,395.7 million) of industry receipts, while Illinois 
accounted for 8.5 percent (102) of establishments, 13.8 
percent (7,900) of all employees, and 17.4 percent ($496.4 
million) of total industry receipts. 

Both the number of establishments and the total number 
of employees in the industry increased over the 1972-77 
period. The number of U.S. book publishing establishments 
increased 44.8 percent to $1,745 and with the exception of 
1974, industry employment has been rising slowly, 
4.2 percent from 1972-77 to 59,500 persons. While there 
does not seem to be a single major factor which explains the 
sudden decline in employment that occurred during 1974, a 
number of factors may have combined to cause this: (a) 
variations in the statistical sample may have occurred 
during these off-census years; (b) an overall industry 
decision to decrease title output occured; and (d) a number 
acquisition activity may have contributed; and (d) a number 
of publishing establishments may have divested their 
printing functions.? 

In spite of a gradual increase in production workers 
during the 1975-76 period, the general trend towards 
reduction in production workers has continued with a 
decrease of 4.5 percent in such employment over the 1972-77 
time period to total 13,300 persons. 

An increasing trend toward the growth of smaller 
establishments has also occurred in the 1972-77 period. 
While the total number of book publishing establishments 
employing 20 persons or more increased 12.7 percent to 
total 346, the number of such establishments as a percentage 
of the total number of establishments decreased to 19.8 
percent in contrast to 1972's 25.5 percent. 

During the 5-year period of 1972-77, employee payroll 
increased 48.9 percent from $557.7 million to $830.2 million; 
however, in real terms (that is, adjusting for inflation), the 
increase was 7.5 percent. Book publishers’ receipts for 1977 
totalled $4,793.9 million, a numerical increase of 67.8 
percent over the 1972 figure ($2,856.8 million), but a real 
increase of 20.5 percent. 


Range of Books Published 


The sectors of the book industry fall into 11 major 
categories: (a) General trade books, including both adult 
and juvenile titles, which are marketed to the general 
consumer through bookstores and libraries. (b) Religious 
books, which consist mainly of bibles and prayer books, but 
also include special theological works. (c) Mass market 
paperbacks, which are original titles and reprints of titles 
originally published in hardcover, and are predominately 
sold through newstands, drugstores, chain stores, and 
paperback bookstores. (d) Professional books, which are 





2A comprehensive report on employment trends in the U.S. graphic arts 
industry, prepared by Charles R. Cook, appears elsewhere in this issue of 
PRINTING AND PUBLISHING. 
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divided into such categories as medical, technical, scientific, 
and business. Although these books may be used in 
educational programs, this is not their major market. (e) 
Mail order publications, which are marketed by direct mail 
to the consumer. These books are frequently part of a 
continuing series, but there generally is no minimum 
purchase requirement. (f) Elementary and secondary 
textbooks (elhi texts), including hard and softcover 
textbooks, workbooks, and manuals. Elhi texts are 
published for classroom use and are sold primarily to school 
districts. (g) College textbooks, which consist of hard or 
softcover books that are used in higher education. (h) 
Univeristy press books, which are designated by the source, 
such as nonprofit adjuncts to research institutions, 
museums, and universities, and usually deal with regional or 
scholarly subjects. (i) Subscription reference books, 
consisting primarily of sets of encyclopedias sold through 
the mail or door-to-door and directly to libraries; this 
category also includes dictionaries and atlases. (j) 
Standardized tests, which are published to provide measures 
of intelligence, aptitude, and ability. (k) Book clubs, which 
while mainly responsible for the distribution of books 
originally published by others, sometimes arrange for the 
printing of their own editions for distribution to club 
members. 

According to statistics gathered by the Association of 
American Publishers, total book publishing industry sales 
for 1978 increased 102.1 percent to total $5,772.2 million, 
and a real (constant dollar) increase of 32.9 percent over 
1972 sales. The same four sectors of the book industry (Elhi 
texts, trade books, professional books, and mass market 
paperbacks) contributed to over half of total sales receipts in 
both 1972 (52.1 percent) and in 1978 (55.1 percent). 
However, the sales leader in 1972, elhi texts, with 16.5 
percent of sales ($497.6 million), dropped to second place in 
1978 with 14.3 percent ($823.5 million). It was surpassed by 
the trade book sector, which contributed 14.6 percent 
($442.0 million) and 16.3 percent ($940.5 million) of total 
sales in 1972 and 1978, respectively. This is a continuation of 
a trend which occurred in 1977, when elhi texts represented 
14.6 percent ($747.3 million) of receipts and trade books 
contributed 15.7 percent ($807.0 million). A decline in 
school enrollment as well as restricted school and library 
budgets may have accounted for this trend. Although 
closing the spread, the remaining two sectors, professional 
books and mass paperbacks, retained their ranking with 
12.6 percent ($381.0 million) and 8.4 percent ($252.8 
million) of total sales, respectively, in 1972, and 14.0 percent 
($807.9 million) and 10.5 percent ($608.1! million) of total 
sales, respectively, in 1978. The professional book sector 
showed the largest increase (212.0 percent) in sales over the 
1972-78 period. Medical book sales were the single largest 
component, increasing 241.6 percent (to total $194.7 
million) during that period. 

Table | lists the largest U.S. publishing companies by 
type. Although the data are not completely comparable, CBS 
Inc. was the largest book publishing house in 1977 with $397 
million in book-related revenues. CBS Inc.’s book 
publishing subsidiaries contributing to these revenues 
include Holt, Rinehart and Winston, and Fawcett-Popular 
Libraries. Macmillan Inc. is the eighth-largest, with 


revenues of $190 million. Time Inc. was the leader in the 
mail order and book club sector with 1976 revenues of $192 
million. Its 1977 acquisition of Book of the Month Club— 
1976 revenues, $65 million—should guarantee its hold on 
first place position. Bantam controlled 20 percent of the 
paperback market in 1976, making it the leader in that 
sector. 


INDUSTRY CONCENTRATION 


The industry-wide concentration pattern in book 
publishing remained relatively stable during the 1958-72 
period.? Concentration ratios among the eight largest 
companies have basically remained unchanged, and a few 
percentage points were added to the combined share of the 
20 largest companies. The most significant jump in 
concentration levels occurred in the 50-company category, 
with the smallest 30 of these companies showing the largest 
combined increase (from 65 to 75 percent). The major jump 
in concentration for the industry as a whole was achieved by 
the smaller publishers during the 1958-63 period. 

The overall industry pattern is not reflected throughout 
the industry, since each product sector has developed its 
own concentration pattern. When analyzing concentration 
ratios for five major individual sectors over the 1958-72 
period, differing patterns emerge for each sector. The most 
significant increase in concentration occurred in the 
technical, scientific, and professional sector, with a large 
percentage increase in the market share of the eight largest 
firms. The extremely small increase in the market share of 
the 50 largest firms shows that the 30 smallest firms of these 
50 gave up their market share to the larger firms. Both the 
general publishing sector and the general reference 
publishing sector became less concentrated, showing a 
decline in market share for the largest firms in particular. 
The losses of the 20 largest firms in the general publishing 
sector appear to have been offset by the gains of the next 30 
largest firms; that sector remained relatively stable, and even 
smaller firms’ market shares remained unaffected. The 
decline in market share in the general reference publishing 
sector appears to reflect the entrance of new firms in that 
sector, since all four categories show a decline in market 
share. The religious publishing sector showed a constant 
concentration increase in all four categories, which implies 
that the top 50 firms gained market share from the 
remaining smaller firms. The textbook publishing sector has 
remained fairly stable, with concentration levels increasing 
slightly in the 8- to 50-firm grouping. 

Although it is difficult to assess recent concentration 
activity due to the lack of Census data, data is collected by 
other groups which may yield some information regarding 
recent trends. The growth of book publishing firms— 
recorded by the R. R. Bowker Co.—indicates rapid 
increases in the number of publishing firms (see table 2). 
According to Bowker statistics, the number of book 
publishers who have published one new title during a given 
year increased from 2,350 to 10,803 (359.7 percent) over the 





3At this time the available concentration data from the Census Bureau stop 
at 1972; data from the 1977 Census of Manufacturers will not be available 
until early 1981. 





1958-78 period, with the largest increase (48.4 percent) 
occurring during 1977-78. (Bowker statistics will greatly 
exceed U.S. Census data, since Bowker includes publishers 
who may be part-time or, may have contracted a printer to 
publish a single new title as a one-time effort. However, 
when comparing the growth of all publishers to selected 
publishers (those from the Literary Market Place listing 
who may be part-time or may have contracted a printer to 
publish a single new title as a one-time effort. However, 
not as impressive, increasing by 97.9 percent (from 613 to 
1,213) during the 1958-78 time period and actually 
decreasing 1.7 percent (from 1,234 to 1,213) from 1977-78. 
These statistics appear to reveal an overall growth in book 
publishing firms, with the largest proportion of such 
increase occurring in the number of small book publishing 
firms. Further confirmation of this trend in the growth of 
small publishing houses is obtained from statistics collected 
by Dustbooks, a publishing firm that covers the small press 
field. According to their yearly directory, Jnternational 
Directory of Little Magazines and Small Presses, the listing 
of U.S. publishers increased 95.6 percent (from 997 to 1,950) 
from 1974 to 1978. While many of these firms are not 
considered full-scale publishing operations, a number of 
them do eventually become full-scale. 

From the available data it appears that, while the sales 
concentration pattern in the book publishing industry as a 
whole appears to have remained relatively stable, individual 
sector concentration patterns vary. More recent data seem 
to reflect a rapid increase in the growth of small publishers. 
How and if this trend will affect concentration levels should 
become clearer as more conclusive data becomes available. 
Merger and acquisition activity can also give us a clue 
towards changing industry patterns and will be discussed in 
the following section. 

One final observation should be noted when examining 
book publishing concentration. When comparing 1972 
concentration data of other industries, the book publishing 
industry is not particularly concentrated. In reviewing 
Census concentration data for other industries, ratios of 80, 
90, and 100 percent for the top 50 firms are not uncommon, 
compared to 75 percent for book publishing. 


MERGER AND ACQUISITION ACTIVITY 


Merger and acquisition activity is an additional indicator 
which can reflect present and future trends in the structure 
of the book publishing industry. 

When comparing Federal Trade Commission (FTC) 
annual merger rates of the mining and manufacturing sector 
of the economy to annual merger rates for the book 
publishing industry, those of the book publishing industry 
appear to be significantly higher. (See table 3). Although 
both the book publishing industry and the mining and 
manufacturing sectors of the economy showed similar 
trends in merger activity, both reaching their peaks in the 
late 1960s, the book publishing industry continued to 
significantly outstrip the mining and manufacturing sector 
when comparing actual growth rates. When analyzing more 
recent, non-FTC data for the book publishing sector, the 
merger trend seems to have increased during the 1976-77 
period. 
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While merger/ acquisition activity in the book publishing 
industry appears to be substantial, since the early 1970s 
there has been a continual increase in the number of firms 
which comprise the industry. From 1972 to 1977, there wasa 
10.6 percent increase in firms, from 1,120 to 1,250, as 
recorded by the U.S. Census Bureau.‘ An additional factor 
which continues to support this trend is the unprecedented 
growth of small firms in the 1977-78 period. (See table 2 and 
the preceding section on industry concentration for a more 
detailed discussion.) 

When comparing merger / acquisition activity in the book 
publishing sector, it must be pointed out that multitrade 
activity is quite common; that is, repeated sales from the 
same company to several different ownerships. In addition, 
the rapid growth of small companies within the book 
publishing industry often will increase merger and 
acquisition activity as they expand and merge. Finally, the 
relative ease of entry for small firms into book publishing— 
particularly for the ever increasing publication of specialty 
books—should help to keep industry competition viable. 

Merger/ acquisition activity in the book publishing sector 
appears to fit into three categories: (a) book publishing link- 
ups with other book publishing companies for increased 
efficiencies; (b) book publishing company’s ties to other 
media and information companies; and (c) book publishing 
company mergers with unrelated companies for purposed 
diversification. Historically, the first category has been the 
most common activity. However, the second category— 
mergers between book publishing companies and other 
media companies—is becoming more common since the 
1960s. Two examples of this trend are the acquisitions by 
CBS Inc. of Fawcett and Holt, Rinehart and Winston, and 
RCA’s acquisition of Random House. 


FUTURE OUTLOOK 


The general outlook for the U.S. book publishing 
industry appears to be a healthy one. The decline in demand 
for elhi texts and subscription reference books seems to be 
offset by a steady and increasing demand for general trade 
books and professional, religious, and other books. Book 
publishing receipts are expected to continue to increase, 
with a sales growth of 2.4 percent per year (constant dollars) 
predicted over the 1978-83 period. Industry employment 
seems to be rising slowly after the sharp decline of 1974. 
Geographic ' diversification is expected to continue, and an 
overall growth in the number of book publishing firms— 
with a significant growth in small firms—is expected. While 
recent concentration trends in the U.S. book publishing 
industry are difficult to evaluate due to lack of current data, 
the effect of significant growth in the number of small 
publishers may have an impact on the previously stable 
industry-wide sales concentration trends. While merger 
activity reached its peak in the late 1960s, preliminary data 
seem to indicate another, less dramatic, increase during the 
1976-77 period. Merger/ acquisition activity between book 





‘The number of establishments will exceed the number of firms in the 
industry since each firm may have many individual operating locations 
each of which is defined as a separate establishment. 
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publishing companies and other media/information 
companies has become more common since the 1960s. 
Whether this type of merger will continue—and what effect 
this activity will have on sales concentration and overall 


growth—is too early to predict. However, 1977 Census of 
Manufacturers concentration data will become availabie in 
late-1980, and may supply a better indication of industry 
trends. 


Table 1.—Largest Publishing Companies by Type 





1977 Book and 
book-related 


Book Publishers revenues (million $ 


1976 Revenues 


Mail Order and Book Clubs (million $) 





Doubleday 

McGraw-Hill 

Time Inc 

Harcourt Brace Jovanovich 
Prentice-Hall 

Grolier 

Macmillan 

Scott, Foresman 

Times Mirror 

Harper & Row 


Time Inc. (a) 
Doubleday 
Reader’s Digest 


$192 
105 
100 
77 
65 





E1976 Market 
Share (%) 








20 
15 
CBS (Fawcett-Popular Lib.) 14 
New American Library 10 
Ballantine 9 
I ME os ing u's wimie oe ene wine 9 





(a) Time Inc. acquired Book-of-the-Month Club in 1977. 


E = Estimated. 


Source: Standard and Poor’s Industry Surveys. “Communication.” December 21, 1978. p. C72. 


Table 2.—Number of Publishing Firms for Selected Years from 1958 to 1978 





Year 


From Bowker Records 


Total 
Publishers* 


Selected 
Publishers** 





1978 
1977 
1972 
1967 
1963 
1958 





10,803 
7,279 
6,113 
4,400 
3,557 
2,350 


1,213 
1,234 
959 
725 
556 
613 











* From Books in Print data base records; these have been expanded through the years to include more and more existing 
publishers; the criterion for inclusion has always been the publication of one new title during the year. The exceptional increase 
for 1978 is due in part to the inclusion of some existing publishers not heretofore reported, and also to a significant increase in 
the numbers of very small publishers issuing books for the first time. 


** From LMP’s (Literary Market Place by R.R. Bowker Co.) listing of largest publishers. The criterion for inclusion was the 
publication of five or more new titles during the year until 1972; thereafter, the criterion was the publication of three new titles; 
this accounts for the sharp jump in publishers between 1972 and 1977. 


Note: Bowker statistics will exceed U.S. Census data since the former's statistics include publishers who may be part time, may 
have contracted a printer to publish a single new title as a one time effort and may not earn a living at book publishing. 


Source: Publishers Weekly. July 31, 1978, Vol. 214, No. 5, p. 28. 
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Table 3.— Mergers and Estimated Merger Rates for Mining and Manufacturing and Book Publishing Sectors— 1963-1977 





Mining and Manufacturing Book Publishing Industry 





Companies Rates Rates 
Year Mergers (000) (%) Mergers Companies (%) 


1963 861 196.7 0.438 936 1.068 
1964 854 199.5 0.428 943* 0.848 
1965 1008 199.2 0.506 949* 2.424 
1966 995 202.4 0.492 956* 2.615 
1967 1496 211.4 0.708 963 3.011 
1968 2407 204.7 1.176 993* 4.733 
1969 2307 216.1 1.068 1023* 4.301 
1970 1351 212.3 0.636 1054* 1.233 
1971 1011 213.6 0.473 1087* 1.012 
1972 911 217.4 0.419 1120 0.804 
1973 874 222.1 0.394 1139* 0.527 
1974 602 227.3 0.265 1158* 2.073 
1975 439 _ —_ 1178* 1.358 
1976 559P — — 1198* 1.419 
1977 — — — 1250 2.240 





























Data obtained from the Federal Trade Commission; Internal Revenue Service; W.T. Grimm & Co.; Publishers Weekly; U.S. 
Census of Manufactures; Paine Webber Mitchell Hutchins calculations and estimates. 


* Estimate. 
— Not available. 
P = Preliminary. 


Source: Publishers Weekly. July 31, 1978, Vol. 214, No. 5. p. 36. 
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U.S. EXPORTS OF GRAPHIC ARTS EQUIPMENT 
AND PRINTED PRODUCTS TO ITALY 





Industry Specialist William S. Lofquist analyzed 
and supplied additional material to the following 
report on graphic arts markets in Italy. Based on a 
market research survey conducted for the U.S. 
Department of Commerce’s International Trade 
Administration (ITA), the full report, titled The 
Market for Graphic Industries Equipment-Italy, is 
one of a series of ITA publications focusing on foreign 
market opportunities for U.S. suppliers. 

Some of the data in this series are reproduced in 
their unevaluated form, and the distribution of this 
report does nox necessarily imply the concurrence of 
the Department of Commerce in the opinions or 
conclusions contained therein. 

For more information on Italy’s graphic arts 
industries, write to: Editor, Printing and Publishing, 
Room 4845, U.S. Department of Commerce, 
Washington, D.C. 20230. 











Exports of U.S. graphic arts equipment and printed 
products have found an expanding market in Italy. Italian 
purchases of U.S. typesetting, printing, and binding 
equipment totaled over $17 million in 1979, while U.S. 
shipments of books, periodicals, and other printed matter in 
1979 came to $8 million. 

The following report focuses initially on Italy’s markets 
for U.S. graphic arts equipment. A discussion of U.S. 
exports of printed products to Italy appears at the close of 
this report. 


Italy’s Potential Equipment Markets 


The Italian graphic industries equipment market is 
among Europe’s largest, with sales forecast to advance 4 
percent annually from $143! million in 1978 to a sizable $167 
million in 1982 (see figure | and table 1). A “paper 
explosion” is in full swing, and sales of printed matter are 
growing faster than both the country’s population and its 
gross national product. Plant managers are also 
acknowledging the urgent need to replace the obsolete 
machinery they retained during leaner times. Favorable 
legislation supporting the printing industry and proposed 
regulations to assist end-users in financing new equipment 
are further enhancing the market. 





'All values are shown in U.S. dollars; local currency data are converted at 
the following exchange rates: US $1 = 650 lire (1974), 832 lire (1976), and 
877 lire (1977 and subsequent years). Values for years through 1977 are 
expressed in current rather than constant dollars; values for 1978 and 
subsequent years are expressed in contant 1977 dollars, with the exception 
of the U.S. export data in table 4. 


Prior to the labor unrest of 1969, wages were so low that 
Italian printers could emphasize hand craftsmanship and 
quality over the speed and efficiency of machines. 
Skyrocketing labor costs have now led to a conflict between 
powerful unions’ interest in keeping the industry labor- 
intensive and management's recognition of the need for 
labor-saving equipment. The conflict is being resolved as 
unions modify their stand on the introduction of more 
advanced equipment, and improvements in many 
automated machines and systems ensure a continuation of 
high quality. Further application of sophisticated 
equipment is now limited mainly by the number of skilled 
workers available to operate and service such systems. 

Suppliers expect to see the trend toward greater 
utilization of phototypesetting machinery reflected in a 
vigorous 12 percent yearly growth in the market for 
typemaking and typesetting equipment, with sales surging 
from $17 million in 1978 to $27 million in 1982. Growing 
interest in such advanced systems, which have been in use 
here since 1966, is projected through the mid-1980s as a 
result of Italian companies seeking to increase productivity 
or upgrade their present systems. Job protectionism, 
prejudice against automation, and the programming and 
adjustment problems involved in applying phototypesetting 
equipment to the variety of formats, sizes, and types used in 
Italian printing have all impeded the market for new 
equipment. However, the benefits derived from such 
machinery are expected to overrule most objections. 

Sales of photographic equipment for the graphic 
industries are projected to advance from $28 million in 1978 
to $33 million in 1982, matching overall market growth. 
Until recently, printing firms simply hired additional 
workers whenever increased output was required, because 
of their belief that quality photographic work could only be 
achieved manually. However, labor cost increases and a 
growing confidence in automated photographic processes 
have significantly altered this situation and swelled sales 
accordingly. 

Changes within the market for presses and other printing 
machinery may be slow and gradual, but the conversion to 
labor-saving equipment is also in progress here. Many end 
users are switching from letterpress to offset, and sales are 
forecast to hit $88 million in 1982, up almost 3 percent 
annually from $80 million in 1978. The high cost of paper is 
also leading to a more pronounced shift from sheet-fed to 
web-fed presses. 

Because of overcapacity, the Italian market for 
bookbinding machinery shows an expansion potential of 
only 2 percent annually during the next four years; sales are 
forecast to advance to $19 million by 1982. With the 
industry’s old, totally manual equipment providing an 
extremely low production capacity, the long-term trend is 
toward integration in bindery and materials handling 
systems. Many end users are combining automated 
machines to make multifunction equipment. 
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Table 1.—Italy: The market! for graphic industries equipment, 1974, 1977, 1978, and 1982 
(in millions of U.S. dollars) 





Product Groups 


1977 1978 





Typemaking and typesetting machinery? 
Production 
Imports 
Exports 
Market size 
Photographic equipment for the graphic industries 
Production 
Imports 
Exports 
Market size 
Presses and other printing machinery 
Production 
Imports 
Exports 
Market size 
Bookbinding machinery 
Production 
Imports 
Exports 
Market size 
Totals 
Production 
Imports 
Exports 
Market size 


6.6 6.9 
11.0 12.4 
2.0 2.1 
15.6 17.2 


12.8 13.5 


61.1 72.7 78.4 
57.4 54.7 55.3 
117.9 134.7 142.5 

















'Size of market equals production plus imports (c.i.f.) minus exports (f.0.b.). Other products, such as mailers, specialized 
materials handling equipment, quality control instruments, and pollution control equipment are not included in market size 
figures although these items are discussed in other sections. Parts are also excluded. 


2General purpose computers and peripheral equipment which may be used in text editing and phototypesetting systems are 
not included in statistical data. 


Source: International Trade Administration, Office of Export Planning and Evaluation research report. 


Best Sales Opportunities 


The growing importance of automation to Italian printers 
has led to striking sales success for American graphic 
industries equipment suppliers, who have excellent 
reputations in the electronics field. Italian imports of U.S.- 
miade equipment, which totaled only $2.6 million in 1970, 
have expanded dramatically as the technological revolution 
and the shift in economic conditions within the country have 
combined to raise the level of automation employed by 
printers. American manufacturers, whose products are 
concentrated in those advanced technology areas that show 
the most promising market growth—such as 
phototypesetting and web-fed offset presses—foresee a 9 
percent average annual increase in their sales between 1977 
and 1982—from $11 million to $17 million—far exceeding 
the 6 percent annual growth predicted for total imports (see 
figure 2.) With their current 15 percent share of Italian im- 
ports (predicted to reach 17 percent by 1982), American 
companies already constitute the second largest source— 
after Germany—of printing equipment. 

Increased Italian demand for printed matter, requiring 
greater numbers of copies per job, has improved the position 


of U.S. suppliers, whose large, fast presses now more nearly 
fit end users’ needs. The success of major U.S. product lines, 
which offer many unique features, has also led to higher 
sales of accessory equipment. American suppliers are 
regarded as systems pioneers, especially in phototypesetting 
and fully automated combinations of printing and 
bookbinding equipment; they benefit greatly from the trend 
toward a systems approach among end users, who are 
selecting more complete, automated production lines. 
The devaluation of the dollar has done much to improve 
U.S. price competitiveness. Since early 1978, most 
sophisticated American-manufactured goods have rivaled, 
and in some cases undersold, European-made equipment. 
Although U.S.-made goods may still be more expensive 
than their domestic counterparts because of import duties, 
high transportation costs, and agents’ commission or 
importers’ markups, the superiority and variety of U.S. 
product lines more than outweigh any price disadvantage. 
Italian end users feel that the price-to-performance ratio 
of American goods is constantly improving. They find U.S.- 
made equipment reliable, durable, efficient, and well built in 
terms of materials, quality control, simplicity of design, and 
ingenuity of technical solutions in problem areas. However, 
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sales would almost certainly be improved if manufacturers 
responded to stringent union accident prevention and health 
requirements by adding appropriate safety features to their 
equipment. Training courses in advanced electronics for 
end user technicians and more product promotion activities 
could also advance the position of American suppliers. 


Typemaking and typesetting machinery. American 
firms gained the leading position in the typemaking and 
typesetting equipment import market in 1976 when their 
sales leaped to $3.5 million from $1 million only 2 years 
before (see table 2). This hugh advance was accounted for 
mainly by the change from conventional machinery to 
imported phototypesetting equipment. Future U.S. sales are 
forecast to mount at an average rate of 12 percent annually 
to $8 million in 1982, for 37 percent of the import market. 
Many of the following products, which show good sales 
prospects, will be bought from American sources: 


Direct entry phototypesetting machines 

Tape-driven phototypesetting machines without cathode 
ray tubes (CRTs) 

Tape-driven phototypesetting equipment with CRTs 

Keyboard data entry machines 

Video display terminals (VDTs) 

Photocomposition machines for display ads or full-page 
layout 

Multistation copy entry systems 

Offset platemaking equipment 

Optical page readers 

Remote entry devices 


A steady growth in sales is predicted for phototypesetting 
equipment as its benefits are verified by more and more end 
users. Although union resistance made it difficult for the 
larger firms—especially newspaper, magazine, and 
commercial printing establishments—to buy such labor- 
saving equipment in the past, economic necessity is forcing 
printers to update their equipment. 

The $6.5-million market in 1977 for direct entry 
phototypesetting machines is forecast to increase by 7 
percent annually, with U.S. companies’ sales growing from 
$2 million in 1977 to $2.6 million in 1982 (see table 3). 
European subsidiaries of U.S. companies and new-to-the- 
market domestic manufacturers, such as Simoncini Officine 
S.p.A. and Nebitype S.p.A., are expected to be the major 
competitors in this area. 

The market for tape-driven phototypesetting machines 
with CRTs is predicted to grow 14 percent annually from its 
1977 level to $7 million in 1982. At present there are 570 such 
units in operation, and another 650 units are expected to be 
installed within the 5-year period. U.S. products should 
dominate this market, but rising competition will be felt 
from Italian and third-country manufacturers as well as 
from U.S.-owned subsidiaries in Europe. 

Tape-driven phototypesetting equipment with CRTs— 
the fastest growing class of typesetter on the market—is 
expected to show a 29 percent yearly market increase, from 
$1 million in 1977 to $3.5 million in 1982. Sales of American- 
made equipment are forecast to advance at 22 percent yearly 
to $1.6 million in i982. Printing and graphics companies 
plan to install an additional 150 units within the 5-year 
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period, raising the total number in operation to 230. 
Increasingly, new equipment includes expanded 
information storage, retrieval, and editing capabilities. 
Italian purchases of laser phototypesetters, the most recent 
development in composition equipment, are expected to 
increase substantially over the next 5 years. 

Despite union opposition, suppliers of automated 
phototypesetting have had the greatest sales success in the 
service industries for the printing trade, commercial and 
newspaper printing, and book publishing and printing 
sectors. Large plants usually buy this equipment. Most 
third-country competition comes from H. Berthold, Dr. 
Boeger, and Mergenthaler Linotype (a U.S.-owned 
subsidiary), of Germany; J. Bobst & Fils and Refot of 
Switzerland; Hope Computer of Denmark; Linotype Paul 
of Britain; Morisawa & Co. and Ryobi of Japan; and Ofser 
of France. 

American companies’ sales of keyboard data entry 
machines are projected to expand from $400,000 in 1977 to 
$700,000 in 1982, while the total market should advance 
from $2.3 million to $3.5 million. Single units, replacing 
those now connected to hot metal casting input systems, will 
eventually be used for producing text for input into either a 
phototypesetter or a VDT. Buyers’ preferences for 
equipment that produces justified copy should benefit U.S. 
firms, which are better and more competitive in this area, 
but substantial improvements in machines supplied by third 
countries and high-quality equipment offered by overseas 
subsidiaries of U.S. concerns may cut into direct sales from 
the United States. 

VDTs will continue to sell as essential parts of 
sophisticated phototypesetting systems. American suppliers 
accounted for more than half the $1.3-million Italian market 
in 1977 because of the superior quality of their equipment, 
but growing international competition is foreseen. 

Increasing numbers of newspaper producers are 
becoming interested in photocomposition machines for 
display ads or full-page layouts. Rapid growth, forecast at 
30 percent per year between 1977 and 1982, is predicted for 
sales of this product, with U.S. suppliers doubling their 
share to $600,000. 

Sales of U.S.-origin multistation copy entry systems, 
which were introduced on the Italian market in 1977, are 
predicted to triple between 1977 and 1982. Although only a 
small number of newspaper editors are presently familiar 
with the operation of this system, its use is expected to 
increase through the early 1980s. American manufacturers 
now hold a virtual monopoly on this equipment, but 
competition is expected to pick up somewhat when other 
firms enter the market. 

Of the 110 Italian newspaper firms, some 30 are using 
offset printing and an additional 12 are expected to switch 
by 1982, stimulating sales of offset platemaking equipment. 
The position of U.S. companies in this area should be aided 
by the popularity of presensitized plates, bought from U.S. 
firms both directly and through their subsidiaries in Europe. 

Optical page readers should have good potential once 
manufacturers cut down the error rate and add to the 
machines’ flexibility. Remote entry devices are likely to gain 
eminence as more printing companies become 
decentralized. 
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Table 2.—Italy: Imports of graphic industries equipment by country of origin, 1974, 1976, and 1977 
(in millions of U.S. dollars) 





Product Groups 1974 1976 





Typemaking and typesetting machinery 
United States 3.45 
Germany 
Switzerland 
United Kingdom 


Photographic equipment for the graphic industries 
United States 
Germany 
Japan 
United Kingdom 


Presses and other printing machinery 
United States 
Germany 
United Kingdom 1.73 


2.04 
7.90 


32.91 
Bookbinding machinery 


United States 1.99 
Germany 4.98 3.17 
United Kingdom 81 
Switzerland 1.67 
85 2.38 
9.49 6.80 
61.10 68.52 


Source: International Trade Administration, Office of Export Planning and Evaluation research study. 
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Table 3.—Italy: Total market and imports from the United States of selected types of graphic industries 
equipment,' 1977 and 1982 
(in millions of U.S. dollars) 





Product Groups 


1977 1982 


Total Imports Total 
market from U.S. 





Imports 
from U.S. 





Direct-entry phototypesetting machines 

Tape-driven phototypesetting machines without CRT 
Tape-driven phototypesetting machines with CRT 
Keyboard data entry machines 


Wo BR ee eee ey ee ee 
Photocomposition machines for display ads or full-page layout .. 


Multistation copy entry systems 
Offset platemaking equipment 
Process cameras 

Lighting systems 

Color separation systems 


Pe I 6 5 ins vivo Chee we ae SN eevee eres 


Sheet-fed offset presses 
Web-fed offset presses 
Flexographic presses 

Quality control equipment 
Materials handling equipment 
Pollution control equipment 


6.50 2.00 
3.70 2.00 
1.00 


UAwWaAwWIASCH 


—wa ond ~ | 

















'Values of dedicated computers used in phototypesetting and sold in conjunction with phototypesetting machines are included 
in these statistics. Leased computers are calculated at “as if sold” values. 
—Represents zero. 


Source: International Trade Administration, Office of Export Planning and Evaluation research study. 


Photographic equipment for the graphic industries. 
Italian printers, late in realizing the potential benefits of 
automated photographic processes, are now turning to 
American suppliers for highly sophisticated items as well as 
for the more simple and reliable types of photographic 
equipment. U.S. firms supplied 13 percent ($2 million) of 
imports in 1977 and can expect sales of about $2.5 million by 
1982. 

Items offering best sales opportunities are: 

Process cameras 

Lighting systems 

Color separation systems 

Automatic film processors 

Enlargers 

Scanners 

Film dryers 

Step and repeat machines 

More end users are replacing their obsolete photographic 
equipment as they realize the broad uses of automated 
cameras. The newspaper sector has already proven the 
applicability of automatic process cameras. U.S. sales 
including sales of simple cameras such as vertical, nonprism 
types—are forecast at $500,000 by 1982, a 4 percent average 
annual increase over 1977. 

Rising demand is foreseen for both xenon lighting 
systems for the photographic process and halogen lamps for 
the printing process, with total sales rising slowly to $1.8 
million in 1982. Most U.S.-designed lighting systems are 


sold through European subsidiaries, and direct exports 
from the United States are minimal. German firms such as 
Theimer Siegfried have strong sales of lighting systems, and 
Japanese companies such as Mika Electronic are working 
hard to penetrate the market. 

As the color printing workload continues to expand, sales 
of color separation systems are forecast to mount by an 
average I! percent annually to $3 million in 1982. 
Photographic service companies and the larger printing 
establishments are gradually shifting to scanners, while end 
users who cannot afford such expenditures are combining 
color proofing systems with direct screen enlargers. The 
more flexible scanners that have recently arrived on the 
market are proving better suited to Italian needs than earlier 
models. Although the high price of scanners incorporating 
enlargers and reducers has limited their sales success, Italian 
printers appreciate their versatility. American-made 
scanners and color proofing systems sell well; competition 
comes from Mika Electronic of Japan; Agfa~Gevaert, Hoh 
& Hahne, and Klimsch & Co., of Germany; and Croda, 
Linotype-Paul, and Crosfield Electronics of the United 
Kingdom. 

Many printers are also shifting from manual to electronic 
enlargers, although this trend is still in its early stages. 
Zucchiati and Cofomega of Italy manufacture electronic 
enlargers, but top-quality equipment with electronic 
focusing systems is usually bought abroad. 

In keeping with the general trend toward greater 
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Figure 1.—Italy: The market for graphic industries equipment, Figure 2.—Italy: U.S. sales of graphic industries equipment, 
1974-1982 1977 and 1982 


(in millions of U.S. dollars) (in millions of U.S. dollars) 
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P ‘Includes only photographic equipment used by the graphic industries 
Source: International Trade Administration. Office of Export Planning and Evaluation Source: International Trade Administration, Office of Export Planning and Evaluation 
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automation, printers are shifting from manual to automatic 
film processing, and purchases are expected to nearly 
double between 1977 and 1982 to $1.4 million. Although 
many European manufacturers compete for sales of such 
equipment, imports of U.S.-made goods are forecast to 
reach $200,000 in 1982. In addition, a demand may develop 
for film dispensers to handle the huge photographic 
workload in some laboratories in the late 1980s. The 
growing market for film dryers, which are fairly 
unsophisticated, is currently monopolized by Italian 
companies. 

Although equipment for simple multiple production of 
photo images represents 90 percent of current demand, the 
future for multiple step and repeat machinery looks 
favorable as printers seek instruments for precision 
positioning of images on printing plates. Book, label, 
printed circuit board, and packaging printers are all 
potential buyers of step and repeat equipment, which is 
actively sold in Italy by three U.S. companies as well as by 
third-country concerns, such as Misomex of Sweden. 

Presses and other printing machinery. Sales of presses 
and other printing machinery by U.S. manufacturers are 
forecast to increase at an average rate of 7 percent annually, 
from $3.9 million in 1977 to $5.5 million in 1982, far 
exceeding the growth of both the overall market and 
imports for this category, Increased price competitiveness 
and efforts to meet specific end user needs have been 
instrumental in U.S. companies’ sales success. The following 
items offer particularly good prospects to American 
suppliers: 

Web-fed offset presses 

Metal decorating presses 

Screen process equipment 

Complete self-contained book printing systems. 

Offset presses have been gradually replacing letterpress 
over the last 10 years and, although letterpress still has its 
place in limited production runs, this trend is further 
reinforced by the appearance on the market of very small 
offset presses. 

Sheet-fed offset presses accounted for the majority of 
purchases during this transition, for a total of nearly $24 
million in 1977, and continue to sell well. The market for 
large, sheet-fed equipment is now nearly saturated, and 
small- and medium-sized printers are ordering small 
machines (both single and multicolor) for low-volume 
printing work. U.S. sales of sheet-fed offset presses are 
expected to remain below $2 million a year because 
European-made products are considered equivalent. MAN 
and Victoria Druckmaschinenwerke of Germany, 
Rotaprint of the United Kingdom, Solna Offset of Sweden, 
and Nebiolo and Officine Meccaniche Cigardi of Italy all 
compete for sales of sheet-fed offset presses. 

Higher wages and rising paper costs, coupled with 
improved equipment features, are causing a shift from sheet- 
fed to web-fed offset presses in many sectors. Sales of the 
latter are forecast to expand by 6 percent annually to $25 
million in 1982, primarily through sales to newspaper, 
commercial, and business form printers; color printing 
presses are bought mainly by the commercial sector. Buyers 
consider U.S.-origin web-fed equipment competitive in 
price, quality, performance, and reliability, and Italians are 
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expected to spend $5 million for U.S.-made web-fed presses 
in 1982. About 55 percent of the U.S.-made web-fed presses 
are sold to commercial printers, 40 percent to newspapers, 
and 5 percent to business form printers. 

The excellent performance of flexographic presses in 
package printing has ensured good sales for these presses 
through 1982. Most flexographic presses are currently 
bought from domestic firms, such as Tecmo Technica 
Moderna, Schiavi Cesare, and Comat. A few third-country 
firms, such as Strachan & Henshaw Ltd. of the United 
Kingdom, have managed to break into the market, but U.S. 
sales are predicted to reach only $100,000 per year by 1982. 

The electronics sector has been especially interested in 
metal decorating presses. Sales of screen process equipment 
are growing, along with printing for packaging equipment 
sales, now that screen printing methods have been 
improved. Complete, self-contained book printing systems 
for various sizes of books are being widely discussed in Italy. 
A Cameron-type system has been installed ina Mondadori 
(the largest of Italy’s publishers and printers) plant, and 
three other large book printers are considering this 
equipment. True market success for this system will depend 
on whether or not book sales justify the high cost. 

Bookbinding machinery. U.S. manufacturers have been 
caught up in the fluctuations of the bookbinding machinery 
import market, which plunged from $9.5 million in 1974 to 
$6.7 million 1977; sales of American-made equipment 
dropped from $2 million to only $540,000 during that 
period. However, imports are forecast to rise to $8 million 
and sales of U.S. equipment to $800,000 in 1982. American 
suppliers now active in the market can expect these products 
to be the best sellers: 

Automatic bookbinding systems 

Inserters, gatherers, and folders 

Cutters and folders 

Gluers and pasters 

High-speed saddle binders 

Joggers /stackers 

Die-cutting machines 

American-made, medium-speed, medium-run automatic 
bookbinding systems are preferred by those end users who 
have high-performance printing presses and operate their 
own binding and finishing departments. Newspaper and 
magazine printers are choosing high-speed inserters to 
handle the inclusion of coupons and other printed materials 
in their publications, and high-speed saddle binders are in 
demand. 

The trend toward on-line operations requires 
multipurpose equipment that can be connected with the 
printing press. A growing call for gatherers and folders, 
cutters and folders, gluers and pasters, and a variety of other 
combined machines is therefore foreseen. 

Book producers and commercial printers are the major 
buyers of joggers and stackers. U.S.-made equipment, 
which allows rapid and rational handling of the finished 
product, is well regarded by end users. 

German firms held 45 percent of total bookbinding 
machinery imports in 1977, specializing in die-cutting, 
binding, gluing, and guillotine-cutting equipment, and 
allied machines, sold in single units rather than in integrated 
finishing systems. A large number of German firms 
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including Stago K. Claus (stitching machines), Schneider 
Senator Verkanfs (stackers), Ampag GmbH & Co. (binding 
equipment), Amtmann & Co. (gluing equipment), and 
Automatic Druckmaschinenfabrik (finishing equipment) 
supply this market. Carlaw David, K.A.S., Kirby, Linotype 
& Machinery, and Strachan & Henshaw are some of the 
British companies competitive in the bookbinding 
machinery market. British suppliers are especially active in 
selling mechanical binders and other binding equipment to 
book printers. 

Among Swiss manufacturers, Ferag provides newspaper 
binders, stackers, and finishing equipment, and Mueller- 
Martini is best known to Italians for its newspaper 
conveying systems. Other Swiss firms exporting to Italy 
include Backofen & Meier, Born Peter, Faltax, Gallus 
Druckmaschinen, Jos. Hunkeler, and Strapex. Because 
Swiss prices tend to be quite high, end users purchase 
primarily the more sophisticated equipment offered by the 
above firms. Domestically made bookbinding machinery is 
bought mainly from Gandossi & Fratelli Fossatiand Smyth 
Europea. 

Specialized equipment. American suppliers hold a small 
but steady share of sales of other graphic industries 
equipment, which include a significant variety of 
instruments, systems, and accessories. 

Items with the best prospects are: 

Mailers 

Specialized handling and conveying equipment 

Pressroom control instruments 

Pollution control equipment 

Both newspaper and commercial printers are actively 
buying mailing machines to replace obsolete models; some 
40 percent of Italian newspaper firms still rely on mailers 
purchased more than 10 years ago. Newspaper printers 
purchase sizable amounts of specialized handling and 
conveying equipment, and commercial and book printing 
establishments are showing interest in conveying systems, 
especially stackers and counters. Sales of materials handling 
equipment are forecast to advance from $6 million in 1977 to 
$8 million in 1982. 

Rising sales are assured for sword hygrometers, pH 
meters, and durometers to complement web-fed 
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lithographic presses. Good potential is also foreseen for wet 
film thickness gauges and gauge readers for fineness of grids. 
Greater demand for die-cutting machines is expected from 
the label-producing and printing firms and from advertising 
printers. 

The market for pollution control equipment is expected 
to remain at less than $1 million a year through 1982. Many 
printers look to U.S. research and development in the field 
of water purification for future answers to their water 
quality problems. Union pressure for quiet pressrooms is 
leading end users to consider noise suppression systems, 
although the optimal solution is sound-proofing built into 
the equipment. 

U.S. Printed Product Exports to Italy. Italy is a growing 
market for the products of U.S. printers and publishers. 
Sales of U.S. books, periodicals, decals, labels, and other 
printed materials totaled over $8 million in 1979, up 67 
percent from 1972 exports of $4.8 million. Data on U.S. 
exports appear in table 4. 

Shipments of books represented 40 percent of Italy’s 
printed product purchases from the United States in 1979. 
Exports of U.S. encylopedias came to $610,750, while sales 
of U.S. technical, scientific, and professional books were 
$559,293. Italy’s purchases of U.S. religious books and 
pamphlets were just under $400,000 in 1979. The iargest 
book export category included U.S. general (trade) books, 
with 1979 shipments to Italy of over $1.3 million. 

There is a significant discrepancy in the data on U.S. 
exports of periodicals to Italy for the years 1978 and 1979. 
The figures for “bound, multi-issue” periodicals have been 
transposed with the values for “all other” periodicals. This 
does not, however, affect the values for total U.S. periodical 
exports, which were $1.2 million in 1979 and $0.9 million in 
1978. 

The U.S. printing industry shipped over $3 million in 
commercial printed products to Italy in 1979. Major items 
were decals ($575,443); albums, blankbooks, and looseleaf 
binders ($454,239); printed advertising materials ($340,900); 
and labels ($230,560). Other U.S. printed product exports 
included catalogs and directories, posters, greeting cards, 
printed music, tourist literature, and other articles, totaling 
over $2 million. 
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Table 4.—U.S. Exports of Printed Products to Italy: 1972-1979 
(Value in current U.S. $) 





Product 


1979 


1978 


1977 


1976 


1975 


1974 


1973 


1972 





Total, all products 


Books, total 
Religious 
Dictionaries 
Encyclopedias 
Textbooks 
Technical, scientific and 
professional 


Children’s picture and painting .. 


All other books 


Periodicals,total 
Bound, multi-issue! 
Business and professional 
All other periodicals 


Albums, blankbooks and 
looseleaf binders 


Catalogs and directories .. 
Advertising printed matter 
Decals 


All other printed matter 





$8,035,119 


3,177,577 
390,573 
12,170 
610,750 
268,321 


559,293 
4,278 
1,332,192 


1,158,421 
1,114,172 
23,622 
20,627 


230,560 


454,239 
196,677 
340,900 
575,443 
1,901,302 





56,605,338 


3,059,707 
206,841 
1,330 
1,105,863 
115,247 


340,490 


1,289,936 


868,070 
543,876 

15,428 
308,766 


155,994 


42,549 
144,633 
239,383 
103,755 

1,991,247 





$6,344,356 


3,972,012 
252,884 


1,155,265 
110,742 


201,654 
5,299 
2,246, 168 


658,325 
1,760 
44,168 
612,397 


147,233 


40,253 
174,244 
314,437 

42,269 
995,583 





$6,799,506 


4,572,978 
281,888 
50,700 
573,326 
244,920 


404,570 
111,275 
2,906,299 


593,229 
8,503 
18,147 
566,579 


178,529 


169,164 
99,835 
255,680 
13,318 
916,773 





$5,116,400 


3,170,492 
357,534 
121,096 
731,349 
145,883 


347,904 
57,000 
1,409,726 


716,329 
18,858 
3,012 
694,459 


105,670 


41,644 
111,677 
244,508 

15,076 
711,004 





$6,931,539 


3,955,118 
455,450 
48,300 
713,598 
276,479 


305,544 
5,000 
2,150,247 


673,620 
2,000 
19,900 
651,720 


202,071 


12,747 
42,699 
237,523 
41,130 
866,631 


$4,198,940 


2,612,350 
329,908 
22,870 
746,118 


204,489 


1,163,917 
656,924 


22,782 
634,142 


125,428 


8,116 
44,157 
202,015 
26,135 
523,815 





145,048. 





$4,771,045 


3,098,011 
265, 166 
20,920 
999,029 
139,525 


227,580 
1,470 
1,444,321 


577,445 
61¢ 


} 576,835 


51,099 


57,360 
12,053 
191,095 
13,194 
170,788 





'Data for the period 1972-1977 includes newspapers. 


— Indicates zero. 


Note: Does not include individual shipments valued under $250. 
Source: U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census. 
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STATISTICAL SERIES 


Table S-1.—U.S. Exports of Books, Periodicals, Other Printed Matter, and Printing Plates, January-June 1980 





January- Percent change 
Description and Schedule B Number June from January- 
1980 June 1979 





Grand total $552,687 ,271 +17.9 
Printing plates and cylinders (6683510) 3,749,440 +2.5 


Printed matter, total 548,937,831 


Registers, account books, exercise books, note books, order books, diaries (2565920) 2,373,899 
Manifold business forms (2565940) 2,441 587 
Albums and scrapbooks, including record, photograph and stamp (2566000) 2,633,154 
Loose leaf binders (2566320) 1,498,536 
Paper or paperboard labels, printed (2566620) 3,102,000 
Catalogs (2703085) 7,486,759 
Directories (2703095) 2,154,565 
Posters, commercial, except tourist (2707200) 2,540,690 
Tourist literature and posters (2707300) 1,244,966 
Advertising printed matter (2707400) 14,146,659 
Newspapers, unbound, single-issue (2707600) 4,439,046 
Newspapers, bound, multiple-issue (2707820) 284,231 
Periodicals, bound, multiple-issue (2707840) 37,762,258 
Periodicals, business and professional (2708220) 2,696,069 
Periodicals, other than business and professional (2708240) 113,628,788 
Music, books (2731020) 3,387 ,820 
Music sheets (2731040) 483,346 
Maps, charts, atlases, globes (2733200) 5,781,937 
Decaicomanias and pressure sensitives (2736000) 7,132,685 
Picture postcards (2738500) 191,393 
Greeting cards (2740100) 4,789,961 
Calendars, paper (2743000) 1,099,956 
Printed matter, n.s.p.f. (2749540) 49,199,398 
Playing cards (7342500) 4,153,137 


Books, total 249,748,973 
Bibles, Testaments, and other religious books (2703020) 16,180,315 
Dictionaries and thesauruses (2 /03040) 2,880,855 
Encyclopedias (2703060) 15,585,925 
Textbooks (2703070) 50,018,125 
Technical, scientific, and professional books (2703080) 26,388,641 
Books, n.s.p.f. (2704000) 135,553,446 
Children’s picture and painting books (7375200) 3,141,666 











Note: Data do not include individual shipments valued under $500, and low-vaived exports by mail 
n.s.pf{—Not specially provided for 
Source: U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census 
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Table S-2.—U.S. Exports of Books, Periodicals, Other Printed Matter, and Printing Plates, by Principal Markets, 
January-June 1980 





January- Percent change January- Percent change 
Principal markets June from January- Principal markets June from January- 
1980 June 1979 1980 June 1979 





Australia $35,588,495 -26 i $17,857,841 +57.7 
Belgium-Luxembourg 2,869,842 +17 14,295,305 
9,573,492 +446 7,804,752 
236,038,890 +118 3,649,729 
3,590,781 +22.1 2,604, 164 
2,039,172 +4.7 1,492,149 
2,275,738 +118 Philippines 5,193,716 
9,081,232 +0.8 Republic of South Africa 5,421,138 
3,533,646 +25 Saudi Arabia 7,627,074 
1,966,988 -3.0 Singapore 4,948,782 
1,104,023 -145 1,993,344 
2,653,423 +715 
4,948,909 +223 Switzerland 
20,709,856 +10.2 United Kingdom 
Korea, Republic of 2,666,627 -219 Venezuela 
Malaysia 2,436,552 +216.5 West Germany 























Note: Data do not include individual shipments valued under $500, and low-valued exports by mail 
Source: U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census 





NOTICE 
Export Cut Off Raised to $500 


In order to reduce the administrative burdens of U.S. 
Exporters, the Federa! government does not require the 
filing of shipper’s export declarations for low-valued 
shipments. For years, this value was placed at $100. 


Effective October 1, 1969 this value was raised to $250, 
and on August 1, 1979 this value was raised once again, 
to its present level of $500. 
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Table S-3.—U.S. imports of Books, Periodicals, Other Printed Matter, and Printing Plates, 


January-June 1980 





Description and TSUSA Number 


January- 
June 
1980 


Percent change 
from January- 
June 1979 





Grand total! 


Printing plates and cuts (all processes) (66838C0) 


Printed matter. total 


Diaries. notebooks. and address books (2565600) 

Other Diankbooks (2565800) 

Albums (autograph. photograph. record, stamp) (2566000) 
Newspapers (2705500) 

Periodicals (2706300) 

Tourist literature about places outside the U.S. (2707000) 

Printed catalogs offering US. products (2704500. 2705000) 
Catalogs. price lists, and trade notices of foreign businesses (2708500) 
Music in books or sheets (2731000) 

Globes (2733000) 

Maps. charts and atlases (2733500) 

Decaicomanias in ceramic colors (2736509 2737000) 

Other decaicomanias (2737500. 2738000 

Postcards (2738500-2739500) 

Greeting cards and social and gift cards. with words (2740500) 
Other greeting cards and social and gift cards (274000) 

Calendars of paper (2741000-2742000) 

Labels. flaps. and bands (2742300-2743500) 

Pictorial mattor. lithographed (2746040, 2746500) 

Pictorial matter, nonlithographed (2747040) 

Posters (2746020. 2747020. 2747520) 

Printed matter.n spt, suitable for use in book production (2747300) 
Other printed matter (2700500-2701500. 2747560-2748500, 27439040) 
Manifoid business forms (2747540. 2749020) 

Playing cards (7342500) 


Books. total 


Bibles and prayer books (2702520) 

Books. foreign language (2702540) 

Other books. nsf. wholly or in part the work of an author who is a U.S. National or domiciliary (2702560) 
Other books (2702580) 


$273,840, 765 


583,453 


273,257,312 


5,002,969 
371,420 
8,352,263 
15,399,219 
33,568,435 
4,469,410 
2,874,163 
6,894,124 
1,050,758 
217,906 
2,941,490 
3,158,977 
8,901,335 
1,018,860 
3,198,405 
157,381 
1,829,748 
2,306,072 
2,639,231 
6,886,792 
2,737,894 
1,715,045 
15,518,692 
315,964 
1,589,466 


140, 141,293 


2,992,904 
13,364,888 
1,946,033 
117,791,465 


+15.8 


+17.4 


+15.8 


+31.5 
+5.4 
-32.0 
+86.2 
+25.0 
-0.6 
+149.1 


Toy books and coloring books (7375200) 








4,046,003 





Note Data do not include individual shipments valued under $250, and low-valued nondutiable imports by mail 
nspt—Not especially provided for 


Source US. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census 


Table S-4.—U.S. imports of Books, Periodicals, Other Printed Matter, and Printing Pilates by Principal Suppliers, 
January-June 1980 





January- Percent change January- 
June from January- Principal suppliers June 
1980 June 1979 1980 


Percent change 
from January- 
June 1979 


Principal suppliers 





Beigium-Luxembourg 
Canada 

China (Taiwan) 
Colombia 

Denmark 

France 

Hong Kong 


$4,037,601 
62,782,738 
3,718,251 +25.4 
1,364,448 -49.6 
1,448,037 +7.9 
8,549,899 +33.5 
10,700,123 +37.8 
Ireland 1,039,202 +116.7 
israel , 2,050,458 +50.8 
Italy ‘ 16,449,230 -4.5 


+65.5 
+57.2 


EE ccdkihasddocesedsce ceded SiGi ; $29, 134,340 +5.2 
4,469,028 -§2.2 
7,587,454 +26.6 
7,338,461 +8.1 
1,752,116 +47.5 

10,489,959 +7.6 
1,374,950 -9.6 
5,934,454 +6.7 

68,824,193 +9.6 

16,878,704 +2.3 


Netherlands 
Singapore 


Switzerland 
United Kingdom 
West Germany 




















Note Data do not include individual shipments valued under $250. and low-valued nondutiable imports by mail 
Source: US Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census 
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Table S-5.—Selected U.S. General Business indicators, Annual Average 1978 and 1979-80, by Quarters 





First quarter Second quarter Third quarter Fourth quarter Annual 
Economic indicators (*) average 
1980 ' 1979 1980P] 1979 1980 1979 1980 1979 1978 








Gross national product ii¢.. | 2,520.8 2,292.1 2,329.2 2,396.5 2,456.9 | 2,127.6 
National income ... | 2,035.4 1,869.0 026. 1,897.9 1,941.9 1,990.4 | 1,724.3 
Compensation of employees veel oe 1,411.2 567. 1,439.7 1,471.8 1,513.2 | 1,304.5 

Wages and salaries ... | 1,308.6 1,189.4 1,211.5 1,237.0 1,270.7 | 1,103.5 

Supplements to wages and salaries =: 251.6 221.8 . 228.2 234.0 242.5 20.10 
... | 2,057.4 1,852.6 1,892.5 1,946.2 2,005.0 | 1,717.4 
Disposable personal income .++ | 1,737.4 1,572.2 1,601.7 1,640.0 1,683.1 | 1,458.4 
Personal savings _ 64.4 79.2 Y 85.9 70.3 59.7 72.0 
Personal consumption expenditures ... | 1,629.5 1,445.2 1,475.9 Y 1,528.6 1,580.4 | 1,350.8 


PURCHASING POWER OF THE DOLLAR 
As measured by: 
Wholesale prices os 425 482 514 
Consumer prices 423 483 . i 512 


Industrial production index (FRB) © 
A rranufacturing 1967 = 100.. 150.8 151.6 145.9 155.3 153.4 152.7 1468 
































Note: ' - Revised. P - Preliminary. n.a.—not available. 8—Survey of Current Business, Bureau of Economic Analysis. Data are seasonally 
adjusted at annual rates. > _ Federal Reserve Board. Data are without seasonal adjustment. 


Table S-6.—Selected U.S. Paper Statistics, Annual Average 1978, and 1979-80, by Quarters 





First quarter Second quarter Third quarter Fourth quarter 





Economic indicators p 
1980 ' 1979 1980 1979 1980 1979 1980 1979 





PAPER PRODUCTION, CONSUMPTION, INVENTORY AND 
PRICES 
Newsprint 
Used by publishers 
Publishers inventory 
Price, rolls, contract (BLS) 


PAPER 
Production: bo 
Groundwood, uncoated: 
Publication and printing ; 303,812 | 365,991 ’ 371,070) 351,802 ; *1,354,471 
Coated, printing and converting: 














122,008 ‘ *476,775 
1,056,260 


Coated, one side ..] 132,520 | 132,423 132,116] 
Coated, two sides ' 1,087,767 11,009,245 1,015,270 nea 
Book, uncoated / 
Publication and printing 613,953 | 541,386 594 406 
Writing 
Chemical wood pulp 940,097 | 900,277 863,648 866,587 
Producer price index (BLS): 
Coated printing, #3 iii 175.8 165.1 168.6 169.6 
Coated printing #5 eee 209.5 188.1 191.2 193.4 
Book, #3 uncoated offset * 232.7 205.4 , 212.1 214.3 
Unwatermarked bond, #4 195.9 175.2 181.1 182.4 
Watermarked bond, #1 ' 145.3 132.5 136.5 137.7 
Form bond, 12 Ibs ? 201.9 177.9 . 187.2 187.6 
Form bond, 15 ibs 136.6 120.0 ; 1249 126.7 
Bond, 25% cotton fiber q 223.1 196.1 199.1 206.1 


568,473 












































Note: * Revised P Preliminary n.a.—not available *Cumulative 8 American Newspaper Publishers’ Association; approximately 75% of total 
newsprint used. Consumption data are three months totals. b Bureau of the Census are three months totals. Exports generally equal imports, production usually 
equivalent to consumption 





PRINTING AND PUBLISHING 


Table S-7.—Selected U.S. Printing and Publishing industries Statistics, Annual Average 1978, and 1979-80, by Quarters 





First quarter Second quarter Third quarter Fourth quarter Annual 
Economic indicators average 
1980" 1979 1980? 1979 1980 1979 1980 1979 1978 








PRINTING AND PUBLISHING INDUSTRIES (SIC 27) 
Production index (FRB)* 1967 = 100 129.2 127.0] 134.4 131.5 
Corporate sales” mil.$ 15,4C1 | 13,661] 15,888 “53,716 
Corporate net profits” 
Betore taxes do 1,362 1,326] 1,520 *5,719 
After taxes do 794 770 890 
Percent of sales 5.7 5.6 5.6 

All employees® 1,273.2 | 1,225.4 | 1,269.9 
Production workers 718.3 691.3 713.2 
Average weekly earnings 269.09 251.86 | 273.06 
Average hourly earnings 7.25 6.74 7.41 
Average weekly hours 37.1 37.4 36.8 


NEWSPAPERS (SIC 271) 
Advertising Expenditures (64 cities)? 1,980.6 | 1,721.0 
All employees 428.9 4149 
Production workers 170.8 165.8 
Average weekly earnings 249.92 240 85 
Average hourly earnings 7.49 7.08 
Average weekly hours 33.4 


PERIODICALS (SIC 272) 
Advertising cost, total® 
All employees 
Production workers 
Average weekly earnings 
Average hourly earnings 
Average weekly hours 














BOOK PUBLISHING (SIC 2731) 
All employees 
Production workers 
Average weekly earnings 
Average hourly earnings 
Average weekly hours 


BOOK PRINTING (SIC 2732) 
All employees 
Production workers 
Average weekly earnings 
Average hourly earnings 
Average weekly hours 





MISCELLANEOUS PUBLISHING (SIC 274) 

All employees thous 
Production workers do 
Average weekly earnings $ 
Average hourly earnings $ 

Average weekly hours 











COMMERCIAL PRINTING (SIC 275) 
All employees 
Production workers 
Average weekly earings 
Average hourly earnings 
Average weekly hours 








COMM. PRTG., EXC. LITHO (SIC 2751) 

All employees thous 
Production workers do 
Average weekly earnings $ 
Average hourly earnings $ 

Average weekly hours 



































See footnotes at end of table 





FALL 1980 


Table S-7.—Selected U.S. Printing and Publishing industries Statistics, Annual Average 1978, and 1979-80, by Quarters—Contd. 





First quarter Second quarter Third quarter Fourth quarter Annual 
Economic indicators average 


e 
1980° 1979 1980P 1979 1980 1979 1980 1979 1978 








>OMM. PRTG . LITHO (SIC 2752) 
All employees 217.0 222.6 
Production workers y 160.0 164.6 
Average weekly earnings ' 293.45 295.90 
Average hourly earnings ; 7.46 7.37 
Average week!- hours . 39.3 38.8 


MANIFOLD BUSINESS FORMS (SIC 2761) 

All employees thous 
Production workers do 
Average weekly earnings $ 
Average hourly earnings $ 

Average weekly hours 


BOOKBINDING AND RELATED INDUSTRIES (SIC 278) 
All employees thous 
Production workers do 
Average weekly earnings $ 
Average hourly earnings $ 
Average weekly hours 


PRINTING TRADE SERVICES (SIC 279) 
All employees 41.5 40.5 45.0 40.3 40.5 410 39.0 
Production workers 30.9 29.6 33.4 29.5 30.0 30.3 29.1 
Average weekly earings 358.98 | 335.60 | 352.75] 328.81 344.12 352.56 297.59 
Average hourly earnings 9.42 8.87 9.41 8.85 9.02 9.11 7.77 
Average weekly hours 38.1 37.8 37.5 37.2 38.1 38.7 38.3 



































a 
Note: ‘Revised Preliminary n.a—not available *Cumulative FRB—Federal Reserve Board. Data are without seasonal adjustment Quarterly 
Financial Report, Federal Trade Commission “Employment and earnings data from U.S. Department of _abor, Bureau of Labor Statistics (BLS) 


é Meaia Records, Inc. Data are three months total © Publishers’ Information Bureau, Inc. Data are three months totals 
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